ALEXANDRIAN   AND   ROMAN    MEDICINE
be found at all epochs in the history of medicine. Before leaving
this unprofitable subject, mention must be made of another
" Methodist," because he may almost be regarded as the founder
of obstetrical science.
SORANUS (A.D. 78-117), though a native of Asia Minor, practised
in Rome because it offered great scope for his activities. A man
of high status and a good clinician, he must be regarded as the
leading authority on obstetrics, gynaecology, and pediatrics among
the ancients.1 His treatise remained the only authority on the
subject for fourteen centuries, and became the chief source of
information for Roesslin's Rosengarten (1513) and Raynalde's Byrth
of Mankynde (1545) (p. 174). Soranus describes podalic version
and the obstetric chair, shows how the umbilical cord should be
ligated, and advises bathing the eyes of the new-born child.
Only boiled water and honey should be given for two days, and
on the third day nursing should commence. Soranus is said to
be the first writer to refer to rickets. Dealing with " How the
child should practise walking," he states that this should not be
attempted too soon, because " the limbs may yield as the bones
are not yet become firm."
Mithridaticum and Theriac
In dealing with the epoch of medical history between the
death of Hippocrates and the birth of Christ, mention must be
made of the king whose name was for many centuries perpetuated
in an antidote to poisons* Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, who
was wont to amuse himself by experimenting upon unfortunate
criminals, claimed that he had thus discovered " an antidote for
every venomous reptile and every poisonous substance/5 The
drugs, known as mithridaticum (or mithridatium) and theriac, engaged
the attention of pharmacists until William Heberden (p. 256), in
1745, wrote a counterblast to their use, which led to their expulsion
from the various pharmacopoeias.2 The original mithridaticum
contained about fifty ingredients, including vipers' flesh and all
manner of vegetable products. The recipe underwent modifica-
tion in course of time. Galen's prescription had no less than
seventy-three ingredients, and he ordered it in the form of pills
1 J. PirrorT, " Die Geburtshilfe des Soranus Ephesius," Jaws> 1847, vol. iL p, 317;
T. Meyer-Steineg and K. SudhofT, Geschichte der Medizin, Jena, 1921, p* 121
a W* Heberden, An Essay on Mithridatium and Theriaka, 1745
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